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provide more education for more people. To achieve this, large-scale educational
systems have been organized, especially on a national basis and especially by govern-
ments rather than solely by voluntary or private effort. Some governmental efforts
have been highly centralized, others a combination of local and central effort. But the
trend has been unmistakeable: from education for the relatively few to education for
the relatively many-and at all levels of the organized educational system. The most
modern systems have come close to universal education for nearly every child at the
primary school level, to widespread education at the secondary level (as high as 70 to
90 percent of the age group), and to expanding availability at postsecondary levels (as
high as 30 to 50 percent).
The trend toward popular education has involved making it increasingly free of
charge by means of public support and compulsory in attendance through the primary
grades and even through secondary school. Whether the society has been democratic or
monarchical or socialist, equalitarian or authoritarian, the trend to modern education
has involved greater participation by larger numbers and for a longer period of time
than in traditional societies. The latter have usually held the opportunity for formal or
organized education fairly close to the ruling classes or intellectual elite. Modern
education makes some provision for education of all classes and strata in a society,
whether the levels are defined by wealth, status, race, occupation, or whatever.
A basic counterpart to the popularization of education on a massive scale has
been the emergence of highly organized, large-scale, and coordinated systems of
education. As education has become modernized it has necessarily been bureau-
cratized. By and large, the trend has been toward greater centralization of the
educational organization, as it has been in most other types of modern organization,
and this has meant an increasing tendency for government to become the major source
of control and support in place of family, or church, or class, or voluntary agency.
And, furthermore, the nation-state has tended to become the ever more powerful
agency of government in its relationship to local or regional units of government.
Modern educational systems have varied in two major ways. One axis of
difference is the degree to which the system is disjointed or integrated; the other is the
degree to which it is authoritarian or libertarian. A disjunctive system is likely to
divide into two or three disconnected tracks, designed for different groups in the
population. There may be separate schools for different racial, religious, ethnic, or
linguistic groups, or for different social or occupational classes, or for different levels
of intelligence and academic ability. A disjunctive system typically makes it difficult
for a person to cross from one track to another. An integrative system tries to weld
together into an organized whole the disparate groups in the society by maintaining
common schools open widely to all, or at least making it relatively easy to move from
one track to another, providing in effect a ladder which all may climb on the basis of
their achievement rather than on the basis of personal, family, or social preferment.
Some modern systems have differed on another basis. Some have maintained an
authoritarian system which has assigned students to schools on the basis of decisions
taken by central governmental or academic authorities; others have permitted con-
siderably more subsystem autonomy for local governmental groups or local educa-
tional institutions to make decisions; or for individual students, families, and voluntary